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Need for Improving Communications Skills 


J. LOREENA WEBB* 


Improvement in communications—reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening—at all educational levels is one of the primary problems facing 
educators today. It is primary because it is basic, conditioning all subse- 
quent educational success—cultural, vocational, or professional. Yet vital 
as is this fourfold skill, even college graduates today are commonly 
deficient in it. This deficiency, reflected in their daily lives and work, 
is too widely recognized to permit either teachers or administrators from 
taking a complacent attitude toward the educational job they are now 
doing. 


Although the problem is not a new one, the necessity for a solution 
is assuming increasing importance. It need hardly be mentioned that a 
communications proficiency adequate in an era of small isolated communi- 
ties may fail utterly to meet the needs of a society in which no community 
is isolated. In fact, the assertion may safely be made that many of the 
social, political, and economic maladjustments of the present time may 
be ascribed to a failure in communications skills. 


Journalism instruction, especially when accompanied by participation 
in school publications, although no panacea for all the ills ascribed to 
modern education, does offer the possibility of important aid in exactly the 
area where such aid is most needed. If this be so, the announcement by 
the administration of Illinois State Normal University of a reorganized 
program designed to train qualified journalism teachers and sponsors of 
school publications should be welcome news to every educator throughout 
the State. It is, therefore, the hope of those who are responsible for this 
issue of Teacher Education that the message of each contributor will be 
given careful consideration. 


*Instructor in Journalism in University High School. 
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Journalism Preparation and 
Teacher Placement 
JoHN W. CARRINGTON* 


Today journalism on the high-school and college levels plays an im- 
portant part in the vital field of communication. It is, therefore, important 
that qualified teachers be prepared to meet the needs of journalism in 
the schools. 


Other articles in this publication will deal with the teaching of 
journalism and the way by which it can best be fitted into the high-school 
and university curricula. This article will be limited to such questions as 
the following: 


1. Do high schools employ teachers of journalism ? 


2. What journalistic training is needed by teachers in Illinois high 
schools ? 


3. Should teachers prepare themselves to meet accrediting association 

standards in journalism? 

4. Will college or university training in journalism improve the 

teaching of English? 

5. Will training in journalism enhance the opportunity of a begin- 

ning teacher to secure a good position ? 

In answer to the first question, it must be said that few high schools 
in Illinois employ full-time teachers of journalism and that not very many 
employ teachers who give one-third to one-half of their time to the 
teaching of journalism classes. This fact does not mean that high schools 
would not like to have more work in journalism but that the more tradi- 
tional courses occupy a place of respectability that journalism cannot yet 
equal. However, with the current work and interest in high-school 


curriculum development, there is reason to believe that this situation 
will change. 


Employing officers in high schools do ask for many teachers with 
journalistic training; but they want teachers of English, social science, or 
other subjects who can efficiently direct the publication of the school 
paper, the school annual, the newsletter, or who can prepare releases for 
the local newspaper. Since every high school wants teachers with this 
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training, the demand on college and university placement officers for such 
candidates is heavy. 


This demand will increase as schools build true public-relations 
programs in contrast to mere publicity programs that have been all too 
common in the past. Schools are awakening to the fact that parents and 
lay people in general must be kept continually informed on what the 
schools are attempting to do, where the school money comes from and 
how it is spent, and what results are actually being accomplished. This 
need for informing the public calls for an increased use of every existing 
communication and the development of many more. Teachers with 
journalistic training are needed for this work and the demand for such 
teachers will increase. 


Accrediting association standards for high-school teachers of journal- 
ism require a teacher to complete a minimum of sixteen semester hours of 
college or university work in this field. Any high-school teacher assigned 
to teach one or more classes in journalism will not be fully approved 
without this preparation. It is the writer’s opinion that many more teachers 
should complete the sixteen semester hours’ work in order to be prepared 
when opportunities for full-time or part-time journalism teaching do come. 
Furthermore, such training offers a splendid chance to secure some of the 
best teaching positions in the state in schools where the best professional 
working conditions exist. Again, since every teacher is expected to carry 
a certain amount of extracurricular work, the teacher trained in journalism 
can make a significant contribution. As indicatéd previously, employing 
officers are continually looking for teachers with this training and interest. 
It is the writer's belief that more teachers should prepare in journalism in 
order to enhance their own professional advancement. 


Will college or university training in journalism increase efficiency 
in teaching English? One criterion that can be used in an attempt to 
answer this question is a statement of what employing officers, when they 
write or come to the campus for teachers, tell University placement 
officers. Often these comments are made: “Your graduates are short in 
training in written English,” and “Most of your graduates have twenty 
to thirty semester hours in literature but only eight to ten semester hours in 
composition.” It is, in short, the teacher preparation in written English that 
principals and superintendents complain about; and it is precisely in this 
area that they frankly say the poorest work is done in their high schools. 


Journalism, representing as it does training in writing, should help 
correct this situation. Newswriting and editing call for the use of all the 
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basic principles and methods used in the teaching of written English. For 
this reason, many employing officers believe accrediting associations should 
never have considered journalism as a separate teaching field but should 
have recognized it as a basic part of English. 


The fact that training in journalism will increase the opportunities 
for employment is an important factor for every teacher to consider at the 
present time. Some sections of the United States now have a supply in 
excess of English teachers. Illinois may reach that situation this year. 
Not all social-science teachers graduating in Illinois this year will be able 
to secure positions in that field. Reports from Michigan indicate that in 
two years only forty percent of qualified graduates will obtain high-school 
teaching positions. In such a situation, beginning teachers with journalism 
as a back log will find themselves in a preferred position. They not only 
will be able to compete successfully for the available jobs, but, in addition, 
will be able to render a service that is badly needed. 


In conclusion, the writer wishes to repeat his conviction that teacher 
training in journalism will prove highly beneficial to the teacher, to the 
school, and to the community that the teacher serves. Likewise, it is his 
further belief that journalism will soon take its rightful place in the high- 
school and college curricula where it is needed to improve communications 
in a world that today depends on effective communications as its only 
hope for survival. 
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Journalistic Training and the 


High-School Teacher 


GALE BROWN* 


What is journalistic training? To the uninitiated this question may 
appear to be a silly one. Training may mean either class work or laboratory 
experience or, at best, both. In the past there has been far more laboratory 
work in college journalism than was justifiable in terms of time when such 
work is considered either from the point of view of the student or that of 
the curriculum. Moreover, it has usually been only the more capable stu- 
dents in the secondary curriculum who were fortunate enough to qualify 
for this training; and not even all the majors in English took advantage 
of the small dosage of newspaper training offered. 


Of what value is such training to the teacher who never intends to 
sponsor a school publication? The answer is, of course, that the compen- 
sations of college journalism training extend far beyond the actual 
mechanics of newswriting. Every teacher needs that positiveness and 
precision of thought and deed with which journalistic training imbues 
the reporter. He needs the habit of accuracy, which is desirable in every 
endeavor, but which is the supreme attribute in reporting. He needs that 
sense of time consciousness most potently demonstrated in the deadline, 
which, if not met, automatically kills the story. But, probably most im- 
portant of all, he needs the opportuniity to develop an ever-increasing 
awareness of the world about him, a sympathetic understanding of human 
nature, and an ability to reveal to others the knowledge thus gained. 

On the other hand, for the teacher who looks forward to the sponsor- 
ship of school publications, the importance of such training is obvious. A 
basic knowledge of and experience in reporting for and in editing school 
publications is vital to such a person. The one so qualified will never 
experience that all too familiar sinking feeling that comes to the neophyte 
when his principal, during the preliminary interview, remarks quite 
casually, “Of course, you will be expected to sponsor our newspaper and 
our annual.” 


The author realizes herself to be one of those individuals who delight 
in asking for punishment. She has always asked for publication assign- 
ments as a part of her regular teaching load. With a single course in 


*Teacher of English, Normal Community High School. 
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journalism and some staff experience in connection with both high-school 
and college papers, she approached her first job with fear and trepidation. 
But she asked for it! 


Nevertheless, looking back on the three and a half years during which 
she has sponsored school publications, both newspapers and annuals, the 
writer recognizes many gaps in her journalistic preparation. College 
students, for example, should be taught some of the intricacies of the 
mimeograph, a machine which can certainly be a formidable enemy to the 
unfortunate newspaper sponsor who previously has never so much as seen 
such a device. As a help to editing a duplicated publication, there are 
knacks which could be easily and quickly learned in class, but which con- 
sume many hours when mastered by the trial and error method. 


The writer was indebted to her college journalism teacher for his 
insistence that school publications should reflect the entire school—the 
faculty as well as the student body. How can a high-school newspaper be 
journalistically acceptable if it reflects only the activities and interests of 
the students? It is that old question of contest values versus teen-age 
interest, a question which can be answered when only the next question 
has been settled: “What are the objectives of a high-school news publi- 
cation?” Every prospective teacher of journalism should be indoctrinated 
with a conception of the high-school newspaper as the testing ground for 
progress on the journalistic front. 


As important as is the function of the newswriting class, there is no 
substitute for actual first-hand experience as a means of preparing a 
potential sponsor to meet the challenge of his first paper. How can he 
introduce his green staff simultaneously to all phases of newswriting, 
editing, and makeup in order that they may publish that first paper? That 
problem is one that taxes the ingenuity and mental resources of even the 
most experienced sponsor. Should the position of the sponsor be merely 
advisory or that of an aide-de-camp? These are the questions that every 
highschool sponsor must answer and for which he should be prepared. 


The high-school annual, likewise, presents its special problems. The 
trial and error method is costly here. Much can be saved, both in time and 
in money, by the sponsor who has been trained for the job. Planning the 
dummy, sealing pictures for the engraver, choosing between the letterpress 
and the offset printing methods, preparing the final dummy, and, finally, 
proofreading the book—all these problems and skills emphasize the im- 
portance of college training as a preparation for this work. 


An effective course in photography as part of the potential sponsor's 
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training would also be economical of both time and money. Few high 
schools can afford the best photographic equipment; however, the usual 
cameras available will prove satisfactory if the user has the know-how. 


The new English-Journalism curriculum which will go into effect 
next fall at Illinois State Normal University will meet most of the pre- 
ceding requirements. Noticeable in the program is the emphasis placed 
upon the consumer aspect of journalism. Every teacher, whether in English 
or journalism, must teach the appreciation and interpretation of material 
read in newspapers and magazines. Nor is any newswriting study com- 
plete without some historical background such as will be provided in the 
new history and principles course. 


The peace of mind that comes with confidence in one’s ability to 
do a job well will be one of the most important rewards of the student 
who is graduated in the new English-Journalism curriculum. He will also 
find satisfaction in the knowledge that he will be able to help to improve 
the quality of the high-school publications in Illinois. 
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Journalistic Training and the 


High-School Student 


HELEN McCONNELL* 


Last spring a Glen Bard “Inquiring Reporter” interviewed Mary 
Prime, a former hard-working feature editor on the staff of the newspaper 
published at Glenbard High School in Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 

“Working on the school newspaper,” Mary volunteered, ‘‘meant more 
to me than anything else I did during my four years at Glenbard.” Mary's 
statement offers a point of approach to the material discussed in this 
article, 

In the first place, nowhere in the curriculum in English does compo- 
sition come alive in the sense that it does in a journalism class. Accuracy 
in writing suddenly acquires new significance, because errors show up 
astonishingly well in the printed word. While English teachers wear out 
red pencils by the score, members of a newspaper staff do a much more 
effective job of putting errors on the run. They simply accept as a fact 
the necessity of accuracy, and woe unto the careless reporter who dares 
to misspell the same word twice. Rules of punctuation, reference, and 
capitalization become really significant as each reporter checks on his 
fellows and gloats when he catches someone making a mistake of which 
he was once guilty himself. 

All through high school, students have used more or less vaguely such 
expressions as securing good transition, cutting out unnecessary words, and 
constantly striving for the exact, the colorful word. In journalism, where 
the student has the added incentive of seeing his writing in print, he 
works tirelessly to perfect a story. The challenge of writing for many 
readers who condemn or praise with equal candor provides the best moti- 
vation in the world for a cub reporter, and the tricks that make for good 
writing, journalistic or otherwise, have a new meaning. 


The ideal of striving for perfection in order to be worthy of a position 
on the newspaper staff is an important factor in a journalism class. Only 
the other day when the writer had occasion to compliment a cub reporter 
on a story, the boy looked pleased. The reason is perhaps best expressed 
in his own words, “'I really worked on that story. I re-wrote it about six 
times before I was satisfied with it.’ To a teacher of English, such words 


* Teacher of English, Glenbard High School. 
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are sheer music; to a newspaper adviser, they suggest the first requirement 
of a good reporter, a desire to do good work for the sake of the job itself. 


Aside from a curricular point of view, work on a school newspaper 
offers students an outlet for outside activities. Serving on the staff is one of 
the best ways by which to learn to get along with other people, to develop 
diplomacy in criticizing the attempts of other young journalists, and most 
important of all to learn to take criticism as well as to give it. Co-operating 
with the other fellow because there is a job to be done is one of the 
greatest values of working on a school publication. 


Developing a sense of responsibility is another of the benefits derived 
from working on a staff. Deadlines are inflexible; printers will not wait; 
and reporters must come through—and on time! How to meet that zero 
hour sometimes taxes the young reporter’s ingenuity, but at the same time 
he becomes more self-reliant, and in meeting one emergency has paved the 
way to overcome the next crisis. 


Editorial writers in particular soon learn the meeting of responsibility 
in that they must be willing to stand back of what they write. Having 
to make decisions on how to handle subjects of a controversial nature 
provides an exercise in good judgement that is not duplicated anywhere 
else in school life. 


Although the majority of students who go out for the newspaper 
are interested in many activities, there are a few who do not enjoy partici- 
pating in sports or in dramatics but have school publications as their 
main extracurricular outlet. This instructor remembers with particular 
gratitude an associate editor who was faithfulness personified, the kind of 
worker whom staff advisers would recommend for a journalistic hall of 
fame. One evening when there was an opportunity to tell his parents 
what a wonderful contribution their son had made to the Glen Bard, the 
parents in turn told how much working on the staff had meant to Bill. 
Rather retiring by nature, he found here a chance to work with other 
students, to feel he had a place in school life, and to develop a natural 
flair for writing. Bill is studying journalism now at a state university. It is 
pleasant to think that working on a high-school paper helped a really 
capable boy find himself. 


Experience on a school newspaper often gives students the type of 
training that they may put to use when they go to college. Those who 
are genuinely interested in writing usually apply at once for work on 
college papers, and they write back with pride when they make the staff. 
Such reports also serve as inspiration to their friends still in high school, 
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who struggle a little harder with headlines or operate on buried leads with 
even more zeal so that they, too, may be able to succeed in college 
journalism. 


Loyalty to a cause is another of the less tangible benefits of working 
on a school paper. After forty people have worked together on a common 
project for nine months, they have a feeling for the paper that is hard to 
define. As an outgrowth of such loyalty, a tradition began at Glenbard 
three years ago when Bill Thrasher perused the September issue and then 
sent the staff a “Quill and Thrasher Report.” Since then, succteding 
staff members have followed the same scheme, and now, after each first 
issue in the fall, the staff eagerly awaits the “fan mail.” Interestingly 
enough, the criticism, which is often as helpful as that given in the real 
Quill and Scroll critical analysis, is extremely effective. When last year’s 
editor indicates that a certain story deserves a medal, the reporter concerned 
feels a glow of pride that leads to still better work. Or when the humor 
editor writes that the attempts at comedy are even worse than hers were a 
year ago, the current jester sets out to prove that his humor is every bit 
as good—and perhaps a little better. 


In retrospect, former staff members never fail to mention all the fun 
they had working on the paper,—yes, fun in spite of constant pressure, 
inevitable criticism, and long hours of work. What Mary Prime had in 
mind when she answered the question of the “Inquiring Reporter’ her 
teacher in journalism is not sure. Perhaps, though, ideas offered here as to 
a few of the benefits which young people receive from work on school 
publications, may suggest the meaning behind Mary's answer and help to 
prove the point that journalism truly deserves a place in the school 
curriculum. 
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Journalistic Training from the 
Administrator’s Viewpoint 
W. R. McINTosH* 


The principal of a junior or senior high school looks to the teachers 
of English to provide leadership for the boys and girls who work on the 
school newspaper, the school yearbook, and the school magazine. The 
teacher of English is expected to be able to write clearly and effectively 
and to set the stage for boys and girls to learn to do so. The value of 
these activities in the growth of boys and girls is too great to be left to 
chance. The schools need people trained to direct these activities. 


In the second decade of this century, when the writer was a high- 
school student, his teachers of English assigned themes periodically. Some 
of them were descriptive, and some, narrative; some were called essays. 
Once each semester every student was expected to write a speech—a short 
one—and to deliver it before his class. In brief, the school authorities of 
that day expected their students to learn in the class in English all that was 
really needful for the art of expressing themselves verbally. Of course, the 
students also participated in plays, learned declamations, and each year 
some of them prepared original orations for the oratorical contests. Like- 
wise, they played basketball and other sports with neighboring schools. 
But all of these activities were regarded generally as harmless devices 
assigned to keep the young people from getting into serious mischief. 


Fortunately, an appreciation of the importance of the so-called extra- 
curricular activities in the development of boys and girls has reached the 
point where a junior or senior high school without a newspaper is unheard 
of, and where practically every school produces some sort of yearbook. 
In addition, many schools are now publishing a magazine that includes 
the best creative literary work produced by the students during the 
current year. 


As the importance of these activities has been increasingly recognized, 
those who employ the teaching personnel have given increasing considera- 
tion to the supplementary training in journalism as a part of the prepara- 
tion of candidates for teachers of English. Other factors being equal, the 
candidate with training in journalism is more valuable to a school today 
than another candidate with similar qualifications but without this special 


*Superintendent of Schools, Decatur, Illinois. 
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training. The reason is two-fold: the teacher trained in newswriting is 
able to provide intelligent direction for the boys and girls on the news- 
paper, the annual, or the magazine staffs; in addition, he is qualified to 
teach those credit courses that will logically be requested as a result of the 
felt needs of the boys and girls who participate in high-school journalistic 
activities. 


The urge within the average adolescent to express his feelings and his 
ideas is irresistible. The schools need to capitalize upon this powerful 
motivating factor by gearing their instructional program to it. Certainly 
the democratic way of life can flourish only if the study of literature, 
science, mathematics, and the social studies is directed by teachers trained 
to help boys and girls verbalize their ideas and their feelings clearly and 
convincingly. To this end, courses in journalism should be a part of the 
equipment that all teachers—not the teachers of English only—bring to 
their jobs. 

The pattern of courses prescribed by the teacher-training colleges 
contains too few courses of the type designed to enlarge the teacher's 
understanding of boys and girls and to develop his ability to work happily 
and efficiently as a member of a team that includes parents and citizens. 
Specifically, courses in journalism are needed that are designed to train 
teachers in the know-how of clear, concise, and convincing expression. 
Thus equipped, they will not only express themselves well but they will 
also direct the learning of boys and girls to the same end. The students 
of such a teacher, whether they be describing a game, perpetrating a pun, 
composing poetry, or setting the world on fire with a brilliant idea, will 
be learning how to participate constructively in a democratic society. 
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Journalism Instruction in the University 
RAYMOND W. Tupor* 
History 

Student journalism at Illinois State Normal University, properly 
speaking, began with the founding of the Vidette in 1888. True, both the 
Philadelphian and the Wrightonian literary societies had had their respec- 
tive publications following 1858, but, since these publications were merely 
club organs, neither of them was intended to represent the interests of 
the entire school. This situation was satisfactory enough as long as the two 
societies embraced practically the entire student body in active membership ; 
but, as the school grew, and as participation in the activities of the two 
clubs became less general, the demand for a student-operated paper de- 
dicated to the interests of the entire college became increasingly articulate. 

Perhaps the occasion that crystallized student opinion on this matter 
and galvanized the senior class into action was a matter that was associated 
with the publication of the Vevtilator. This publication was an unauthor- 
ized one, that appeared mysteriously upon the campus one morning with 
dire results to its editors. In any case, the senior class met early in 1888 
and, after much discussion, it is recorded, elected from among their 
number a Board of Managers charged with the responsibility of establish- 
ing an all-school publication, which was to be in fact “the students’ voice.” 

The first fruits of this Board’s efforts came off the press about the 
middle of February. The paper consisted of sixteen eight-by-eleven-inch 
pages, filled for the most part with material that today would be considered 
rather dreary, literary efforts mostly—poetry, essays, editorials, and a few 
class notes. It resembled the Vidette of today in only two respects, its name 
and its independent spirit. 

Subsequent years have witnessed many changes in this student ‘‘experi- 
ment,” as it was frankly stated to be in the first issue. The chief of these 
changes was its gradual evolution from a magazine to a newspaper. In 
1907 the paper, hitherto a monthly, became a weekly. At the same time, it 
adopted a new five-column format, thus assuming the approximate appear- 
ance that characterizes it today. Subsequently, the Vidette has alternated be- 
tween a weekly and a bi-weekly publication. The latter pace proved too fast 
during the late War, and the paper still remains today an eight-page, five- 
column weekly, whose page size is approximately twelve by sixteen inches, 
margins included. 


*Assistant Professor of English. 
1 The Philadelphian published The Literary Paper and the Ladies’ Garland, 
and the Wrightonian, the Oleastellus. 
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Meanwhile, in 1892 a second student publication, the Index, came into 
being. This publication was the beginning of the University annual, which 
has since served as a laboratory for the training of yearbook sponsors in 
the same way the Vidette has in the training of newspaper sponsors. 

Journalism Courses 


The first journalism course offering credit appeared under the offer- 
ings in English in the University Catalog dated 1927-28. Entitled 
“Course 33—Journalism,” it offered two credit hours and was described as 
follows: 

A practical course in English composition as related to the publication of 

a modern newspaper. It is the special function of this class to fill the 

columns of the Vidette. 

With the advent of Pres. Harry Alvin Brown and the inauguration of the 
quarter system in 1932-33, this course, then listed as Journalism 215 A, 
B, C (twelve units), was extended to include a full year’s work and was 
described as ‘designed for teachers who will conduct high-school papers.” 

In 1934, a companion course was added. This course was described as 
a “continuation” of the original course ‘with special emphasis upon pro- 
blems of editing a school paper.” In 1935, when the quarter system was 
abolished, a year after Dr. R. W. Fairchild became President, the total 
credit offerings in journalism were listed as six hours. 

The new courses, listed for the first time in the Catalog for 1938-39, 
added four more hours of journalism credit. They were Journalism 268 
and 269, which were described, respectively, as follows: 

Journalism 268. Problems and Materials I or II (2). A course to prepare 

students to teach journalism in grade and high schools and to sponsor 

student publications. 

Journalism 269. The Contemporary Magazine II (2). Extensive readings 

from various periodical literature. Special readings in the fields of the 

students’ major interest. 

The addition of a fifth course, Journalism 270, in 1943-44 completed 
a curriculum that was to remain essentially unchanged until the appearance 
of the 1949-50 Catalog. This course, “The School and College Annual,” 
was a combination of class and laboratory work and was designed “to train 
students to sponsor high-school annuals by giving them practical experi- 
ence on the Index.” It offered the possibility of from one to six hours 
of credit for a full year’s service, the hours varying according to the im- 
portance of the position held by the student on the Index staff. In 1949 
this course was replaced by Journalism 160. 

Thus by 1938, the University offered a theoretical total of sixteen 
hours in journalism. In practice, however, few students availed them- 
selves of more than half that number. 
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The Reorganized English-Journalism Program 
J. LoREENA WEBB AND RAYMOND W. TuDOR 


The Journalism-English curriculum, which was adopted in 1949 and 
which appears in full at the end of this article, is the attempt of the 
University to meet another important teacher-education need. Specifically, 
the program is designed to fulfill the State-imposed training requirements 
for teachers of journalism at the secondary level and to prepare such 
teachers to discharge adequately the duties of school publication sponsor- 
ship. 

Basically, the new curriculum has been reorganized through integra- 
tion and reorientation of previously-offered courses in an effort to present 
a unified, well-rounded program. The reorganization was attempted when 
the administration, sensing the need for more adequate teacher preparation 
in journalism, appointed a committee to formulate such a program. 

The committee, meeting early in the current school year, began by 
unanimously adopting the principle that the curriculum to be developed 
must have as its purpose the preparation of competent teachers of school 
journalism—not professional journalists. The next step was an effort to 
discover the extent to which the existing program should be expanded. A 
consultation with Dr. J. W. Carrington, Director of the Bureau of Appoint- 
ments, plus an examination of the results of a survey completed during the 
previous year, convinced the committee that the immediate demand for 
teachers of journalism did not justify the creation of a second field of train- 
ing in this subject, important as such training might be as a “job-getter”’ 
at a time when hundreds of schools are seeking teachers willing and com- 
petent to sponsor school publications on an extracurricular basis. It was 
therefore decided to establish a new English-Journalism combination, which 
would require a minimum of sixteen hours in the latter subject—enough 
to satisfy the minimum preparation requirements prescribed by the State. 

The actual planning of the new curriculum was then undertaken. Since 
a certain amount of background is essential to basic understanding, a new 
course, the History and Principles of Journalism, was agreed upon. The 
original journalism course, currently listed as Elementary Reporting, was 
retained. A new course, Advanced Reporting, was added to insure a 
thorough foundation in basic journalistic skill. Another of the previously- 
offered courses called Editorial Problems was retained, but was changed 
in content to include training in editorial writing. The number of the 
new course was changed to avoid possible confusion with the previous 
course by the same name. 
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A two-hour course in publication readership, entitled Newspaper and 
Magazine Interpretation, was substituted for a similar but differently 
planned course entitled Contemporary Magazine. A second two-hour 
course, The High School Annual, was added to replace the course previously 
offered, College Annual. This latter change, made after prolonged discus- 
sion, was adopted in the belief that classwork supplemented by actual 
laboratory work on the University High School annual, though limited, 
would prove of more practical value than staff participation on the Uni- 
versity yearbook, which has a budget eight times larger than that of the 
average high-school annual. Finally, a course in typography was included to 
give prospective sponsors some knowledge of type. Actual experience in 
the University Print Shop will be included in this course. 


This reorganized curriculum, which was subsequently approved, first 
by the Department of English and later by the general curriculum com- 
mittee, currently appears in the Illinois State Normal University Bulletin 
for 1949-50. 


Students electing the new English-Journalism combination will be 
required to take a total of forty-six hours in this area: thirty hours of Eng- 
lish, including the courses prescribed for a first teaching field in English; 
a minimum of sixteen hours in Journalism, including History and 
Principles of Journalism (163), Elementary Reporting (165), Advanced 
Reporting (166), Editorial Problems (261), and Typography (Industrial 
Arts 153), plus electives. 

The complete program as listed in the 1949-50 Bulletin follows: 


153. (Industrial Arts). Typography—1 (2) or II (2) 


An introduction to practical printing problems, with laboratory work in 
the printshop. History, classification, and physical characteristics of type, with 
emphasis upon newspaper composition. Students who have had Industrial 
Arts 151 may not take this course for credit. 


163. History and Principles of Journalism—I (3) 


History and development of journalism in the United States, with special 
attention to leading journalists in the past. Survey of the entire field of journal- 
ism today with emphasis upon desirable journalistic standards and the place of 
journalism in modern education. 


165. Elementary Reporting—I (3) or II (3) 
An introduction to the technique of the news story in its several aspects 
and to the duties and responsibilities of the reporter. Students will do a limited 
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amount of reporting for The Vidette, ard by the end of the term will be qualified 
to assume the duties of Vidette staff reporters. Students who have had Journal- 
ism 165 may not take this course for credit. 


166. Advanced Reporting—I (3) or Il (3) 


A practical course in which students will review their work of the previous 
semester, study feature writing, and serve as reporters upon The Vidette. Stu- 
dents who have had Journalism 166 may not take this course for credit. Prere- 
quisite: English 165. 


260. The High-School Annua!l—I (2) 


Theoretical study of editorial and business problems of the high-school 
annual—staff organization, graphic reproductions, photography, layout, adver- 
tising, circulation, budgeting, materials, editorial problems, and art themes. 
Examination of high-school annuals at the various cost levels. Students who 
have had English 270 (formerly School and College Annual) may not take this 
course for credit. 


261. Editorial Problems—I (3) or II (3) 


A practical study of the problems involved in editing a school news- 
paper. Special attention to editorial writing, copy reading, proofreading. 
headline writing, newspaper make-up, graphic reproduction, and advertising. 
Prerequisite: English 165. 


269. Newspaper and Magazine Interpretation—II (2) 


A consideration of the leading contemporary newspapers and maga- 
zines of the United States from the reader or consumer point of view. Special 
attention to freedom of the press, editorial policy, slant, bias, propaganda, and 
the influence of the press upon public opinion. Students who have had 
Journalism—The Contemporary Magazine 269 may not take this course for 
credit. 
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Non-Faculty Contributors 


Miss Harriet Gale Brown has received two degrees from Illinois State 
Normal University. In 1946, she was granted the Bachelor of Science in 


Education Degree with a major in English; in 1948, she received a Master's . 


degree with a major in guidance. She taught English and Latin at the 
Pittsfield, Illinois, Community High School from January to June, 1946. 
Since 1946, she has taught English, Latin, and journalism at the Normal 
Community High School. At the latter school, Miss Brown is the sponsor 
of the school paper, the Inkspot. While she was an undergraduate in the 
University, Miss Brown took courses in journalism, had experience as 
editor of the University Vidette, and did student teaching in newswriting 
in the University High School. This training and experience, she believes, 
helped her greatly in the sponsorship of the high-schoo! paper. 


Miss Helen McConnell was graduated from Illinois State Normal 
University in 1934 with a major in English, and was granted a Master's 
Degree in English from the State University of Iowa in 1940. She taught 
English at the St. Anne, Illinois, High School from 1934 to 1943 and at 
the Normal Community High School from 1943 to 1945. Since 1945 she 
has taught American Literature and journalism at the Glenbard High School 
at Glen Ellyn, Illinois. In each of these positions, Miss McConnell has 
acted as sponsor of one or more school publications even though her college 
training included no courses in journalism. She is confident that her work 
in connection with the papers would have been far less arduous had she 
had some training in the field. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. Bjarne R. Ulisvik, administrative 
assistant to the president and professor 
of mathematics, is the author of an 
article entitled ‘““Why Study Mathe- 
matics?” in the April issue of the 
School Science and Mathematics. Dr. 
Ullsvik gave one address at the gen- 
eral session of the conference on the 
teaching of mathematics, sponsored by 
the University of Iowa at lowa City 
on April 19, and another address at the 
Honors Day Banquet at Bellflower 
High School on May 18. He was a 
member of a panel discussing the 
teaching of secondary-school science at 
the Illinois Academy of Science meet- 
ing at Galesburg, May 6. He was chair- 
man of the Conference on the Teaching 
of Elementary and Secondary Mathe- 
matics on the University campus, April 
23. He was elected Bulletin Editor 
of the Illinois Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics at Urbana, March 12. Dr. 
Ullsvik has served as president of the 
Alpha Theta chapter of Phi Delta Kap- 
pa for 1948-1949. 


Dr. C. A. DeYoung, dean of the 
University, spoke on Germany at the 
University Alumni meeting in Paxton 
on April 12. He served as resource 
person and speaker at the meeting of 
the health counselors called by the Of- 
fice of State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Springfield on April 22- 
23. Dr. DeYoung addressed the State 
Convention of High School Student 
Councils at Holland, Michigan, on May 
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6. During the commencement season, 
he gave commencement talks at Cornell 
High School, Bradford Township High 
School, Kankakee High School and 
combined grade schools of Unit Dis- 
trict Number Five in Normal. He at- 
tended a meeting of the Council on 
Theological Education of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Buffalo, New York, 
on May 16, and also a meeting of the 
executive Committee of Presbyterian 
Layman in Buffalo on May 17-18. 


Dr. Clifford Horton, director of the 
division of health and physical educa- 
tion, was made president-elect of the 
Illinois Physical Education Association, 
Chicago, Illinois, on April 2, to serve 
one year as president-elect, one year as 
president, and one year as past presi- 
dent, 1949-50 through 1952. He was 
elected secretary-treasurer of the Mid- 
West Physical Education Association at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on April 22, to serve 
indefinitely, beginning July 1, 1949. 
His election as secretary-treasurer makes 
him automatically a member of the 
Executive Council of the Mid-West 
Physical Education Association, the 
next meeting of, which is to be held 
in Chicago, Illinois, in March, 1950. 
Dr. Horton is the editor of the I/linois 
Physical Education News; several 
short articles appear in the May issue 
under his signature. He attended a 
meeting called by the State Department 
of Physical Education to confer with 
other physical-education men and 
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women throughout the State at Pere 
Marquette State Park, Grafton, Illinois, 
May 9-10. 


Dr. J. W. Carrington, director of 
laboratory-school experiences, was 
chairman of the program committee 
for the University of Chicago Teacher 
Education Conference held at Palmer 


House Hotel, Chicago, April 18-19. . 


Representatives of seventeen teachers 
colleges were at the conference. On 
Wednesday, April 27, he appeared be- 
fore the Senior Class of the Galesburg 
High School in a recruitment program 
for teachers. He used two Galesburg 
teachers and three Illinois State Normal 
University seniors in an informal ques- 
tion and answer discussion, in an at- 
tempt to get ideas of teacher education 
and opportunities of teaching to the 
senior group. This is the fourth year 
he has presented this type of program 
for the Galesburg seniors. 


Miss Eunice H. Speer, assistant li- 
brarian, attended the Friday Evening 
Winterich Lecture in Librarianship on 
the University of Illinois Campus, 
April 22. She was a member of the 
Nominating Committee for the Illinois 
School Librarians Association, which 
met at the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. Marion G., Miller, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, talked at El Paso, Illinois, 
before the El Paso Woman’s Club on 
“The Modern Trend in Painting.” 


Mrs, Waneta S. Catey, instructor in 
education, went to Danville on April 


14 to act as a counselor in the Vermil- 


lion County Vocational Counseling 
Program. Her area was Elementary 
Education. 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of in- 
tegration, attended a meeting of the 
Michigan State Council of Phi Delta 
Kappa at Battle Creek Michigan, April 
23-24. Mr Goodier spoke before the 
Community Club at Saybrook on April 
19. 


Miss Elinor B. Flagg, assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics, served as 
Arithmetic Consultant on May 2 in 
the curriculum study being made by 
the schools in Effingham. 


Dr. Miriam Gray, associate professor 
of health and physical education, gave 
a speech, ‘The Meaning of Sportsman- 
ship,” at a Girls’ Athletic Association 
Mother-Daughter Banquet at Drummer 
Township High School, Gibson City, 
Illinois, on May 17. She attended na- 
tional conventions in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, of the National Association 
for Physical Education for College 
Women, April 17-18; and of the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, April 
19-23. 


Miss Helen A. Dooley, assistant li- 
brarian, on March 9 arranged a pro- 
gram before a women’s group at the 
First Christian Church of Bloomington. 
She showed a filmstrip on Puerto Rico. 


J. Russell Steele, instructor in health 
and physical education and assistant in 
publicity, attended the National Con- 
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vention of the American College Pub- 


lic Relations Association in Washing- 
ton, D. C., April 26-30. 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 
partment of geography, spoke to the 
Junior Woman’s Club, Gibson City, 
Illinois, April 6, on “Land and Flora 
of the Carolinas,” and to the Illinois 
Council of Geography Teachers of 
Galesburg, on May 6, on “A Coordina- 
tor Looks at His Job.” 


Dr. Jennie A. Whitten, head of the 
department of foreign languages, par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion on 
Methods of Teaching German, on 
April 2, at a meeting of the Chicago 
Chapter of the American Association 
of Teachers of German in Chicago. 


Dr. Norma M. Leavitt, associate pro- 
fessor of physical education, attended 
the National Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in Boston, 
Massachusetts, April 18-22, including 
meetings of the legislative board and 
the policy and finance committee of the 
National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics. On April 29-May 1, she attended 
the annual meeting and in-camp con- 
ference of the St. Louis section of the 
American Camping Association. 

Dr. Bertha Royce, associate professor 
of biological science, gave a talk to 
the Bloomington-Normal Garden Club 
entitled ‘‘About Birds,’ and to the 
local branch of the Association for 
Childhood Education on “Bird Watch- 
ing.” 


Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant 


dean of men, attended meetings in 
Chicago of the North Central Asso- 
ciation on March 31 and April 1, and 
the Illinois Association of Deans and 
Advisers of Men April 2. On April 
13-16, Dr. Norton was at the meeting 
of the National Association of Deans 
and Advisers of Men at Highland 
Park, Illinois. 


Miss Christine A. Thoene, super- 
vising teacher in the fifth grade, was 
Evaluator of the Intermediate Grade 
Section of the conference on the Teach- 
ing of Mathematics (Arithmetic and 
Secondary) held on the University 
campus on April 23. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, served as chairman of a 
breakfast meeting on teacher education 
held in Washington, D. C., April 28, 
at the time of the national conference 
of the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association. She was re-elected 
as chairman of the Joint Committee of 
the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education and American 
College Public Relations Association. 
This committee held a two-day study 
session in Washington, D.C., follow- 
ing the conference. 


Dr. Orville L. Young, associate pro- 
fessor of agriculture, is the author of a 
book entitled Rural Arithmetic, which 
came off the press of the Bruce Pub- 
lishing Company of Milwaukee in 
May. 
Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, associate 
professor of psychology, attended the 
annual meeting of the Midwestern 
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Psychological Association at the Drake 
Hotel in Chicago, April 29-30. On 
April 23, he was at Indianapolis for a 
meeting of a special national com- 
mittee of Phi Delta Kappa. 


Miss Cecilia Peikert, director of Mu- 
seums, has an article in the April Ele- 
mentary English entitled “C. U. E. For 
Good Bulletin Boards.” 


Dr. John L. Reusser, principal of 
the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Chil- 
dren’s School, gave a talk to a Parent 
Teachers Association at Fairbury, Illi- 
nois, on April 20. 


Howard J. Hancock, director of ath- 
letics, attended a conference banquet 
for the athletes of five schools at Cor- 
nell, Illinois, on April 7. On May 9- 
10, Mr. Hancock went to Pere Mar- 
quette State Park, Grafton, Illinois, for 
a conference on professional physical 
education. May 20-21, he attended a 
meeting on “Athletics in Colleges in 
the Illinois Intercollegiate Athletic 
Conference.” 


Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of wo- 
men, was chairman of a panel discus- 
sion on “Developing Social Compe- 
tence in Prospective Teachers,” April 
18, at the national conference of Deans 
of Women, College of Education and 
Teacher Training Section, at Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. The initial talk on 
the topic was given by Dr.. Esther 
Lloyd-Jones, of Columbia University, 
and discussion group included Miss 
Wynett Barnett, Dean of Women, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wis- 
consin; Mrs. Marita B. Handley, Dean 


of Women, Central State College, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma; Miss Mary E. Mor- 
ton, Director of Residence Halls and 
Student Life, George Peabody College; 
Miss Florence M. Thompson, Director 
of Women’s Residence Halls, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor of 
social science, in connection with his 
work as first vice-president of the 
American Association of University 
Professors, attended the state meeting 
of Illinois chapters of the Association 
at DePaul University on April 2. On 
the following Saturday, he attended 
the sessions of the Indiana chapters at 
the University of Indiana. On April 
11, Professor Kinneman spoke to the 
members of the Evansville chapter and 
their guests at a dinner meeting on 
“Freedom for the Professor.” On 
April 30, Professor Kinneman visited 
the chapter of the Association at Mon- 
mouth College. 

Dr. C. N. Mills, head of the de- 
partment of mathematics, spoke at 
Bradley University in Peoria on May 
13 at the Illinois Section of the Mathe- 
matics Association on “The Story of 
the Illinois Section.”” In April, Henry 
Holt and Company brought out the 
third revision of Arithmetic for 
Teacher Training Classes by Dr. Mills 
and E. H. Taylor of Eastern Illinois 
State College. 

Dr. Florence E. Teager, professor of 
English, has received word that ar- 
rangements have recently been fully 
completed for her acting next year as 
Senior Lecturer of English at St. 
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Mary’s College, Cheltenham, Glouces- 
tershire, England, beginning Septem- 
ber 19. 


Miss Eleanor Welch, director of li- 
braries, talked at a state meeting of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors at DePaul University, 
April 2, on “Implications of the Use 
of Mechanical Devices in Higher Edu- 
cation.” 


Miss Edna M. Norskog, instructor in 
the teaching of mathematics, attended 
the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics annual convention at Bal- 
timore, Maryland, April 1 and 2. 


Miss Harriet R. Wheeler, instructor 
in business education, has an article 
entitled “Directed Student Teaching” 
in the Journal of Business Education 
for February. 


Dr. A. H. Larsen, assistant dean of 
the University, gave commencement 
talks at Stanford Elementary School, 
May 24, and at Ball Township High 
School, Glenarm, May 27. 


Dr. Gwen Smith, associate professor 
of health and physical education, at 
tended the convention of the Midwest 
Association of College Teachers of 
Physical Education for Women held at 
Canyon Inn, McCormick's Creek State 
Park, Indiana, on March 31- April 1. 
She presented a report of experimenta- 
tion on women’s basketball rules and 
tules changes for 1949-50. She was 
appointed chairman of the Professional 
Studies and Research Committee of the 
Midwest Association for the next two 
years. 
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Dr. Emma R. Knudson, director of 
the division of music education, di- 
rected the Woodford County Grade 
School Music Festival at Metamora on 
April 29. 

Miss Thalia J. Tarrant, supervising 
teacher in the first grade, Illinois Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
participated in a panel discussion on 
local history in elementary and junior 
high schools at a state convention of 
the Illinois Council for Social Studies 
in Bloomington on April 1-2. 

Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate 
professor of social science, gave an ad- 
dress on “Pioneering in Education” at 
the Alpha Lambda Chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma at the Jefferson Hotel 
in Peoria, Illinois, on May 6. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, has sev- 
eral articles in current magazines. In 
the spring issue of the National Busi- 
ness Education Quarterly, he has an 
article entitled “Implications to Busin- 
ness Teachers Derived from Chain- 
Store Training Programs,” and in the 


March American Business Education - 


an article called ‘The Community as a 
Laboratory for Social Business 
Courses.” Dr. Toll was chairman of 
the committee that conducted the Busi- 
ness Education Conference for McLean 
County and sixteen neighboring coun- 
ties at Bloomington High School on 
April 23. He was on the committee 


that conducted the Business Education 


Conference at the University for grad- 
uates of the classes of 1947 and 1948 
and seniors in Business Education. The 
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conference topic was ‘The Problems of 
the Beginning Business Teacher.” 


Dr. L. W. Miller, professor of bio- 
logical science, served as panel chair- 
man on “Using Science Subject-Matter 
and Activities to Meet Children’s 
Needs” at a conference on the Educa- 
tion of Teachers of Science on the cam- 
pus of New York College for Teachers 
in Buffalo, New York, April 29-30. At 
the annual Illinois State Academy of 
Science meetings at Galesburg, Illinois, 
on May 6, Dr. Miller was a member of 
a panel on “Implications of the Illinois 
Secondary-School Curriculum Program 
in Science for Teacher-Training Insti- 
tutions.” 


Dr. Lucy Lucile Tasher, associate 
professor of social science, as state 
chairman of international relations of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women, made an annual report 
and led a workshop in Chicago on 
April 22-23. She spoke on May 26 at 
the Champaign-Urbana Branch of the 
American Association of University 
Women on the topic “Looking into 
our Future.” 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, is curricu- 
lum consultant at Decatur in connec- 
tion with the state-wide curriculum re- 
vision program. He is working par- 
ticularly with a group of social studies 
teachers in Decatur who are improv- 
ing the existing courses. Dr. Browne 
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was on the program and was chairman 
of one of the local committees for the 
Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
on April 8-9 at Bloomington. He was 
a member of the board of managers 
that arranged the meetings, and was 
chairman of the auditing committee, at 
the annual meeting of the Midwest 
Conference of Political Scientists, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, April 22-24. He was 
a member of Governor Stevenson’s ad- 
visory commission on State Aid to 
Schools, that submitted its final report 
to the governor on April 21. Dr. 
Browne gave commencement speeches 
at LeRoy on May 27 and at McLean 
on May 31. 


Dr. R. Ruth Richards, assistant pro- 
fessor of biological science, attended 
the Illinois Academy of Science State 
Meeting at Galesburg on May 8-9. 


Dr. M. Regina Connell, associate 
professor of foreign languages, was 
chairman of the sectional meet of the 
State Latin Tournament held on the 
University campus, April 23. She at- 
tended the State Province Convention 
of the Newman Club Federation held 
at Iowa State University, Iowa City, 
lowa, May 6-8. 


Miss Frances Conkey, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, talked to 
the Cardinal Wives of the G.I. Hous- 
ing Project on “Intelligent Buying” 
and took them on a tour of the Home 
Management House on April 19. 
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